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LIFE OF GEORGE FOX. 

Waite George Fox and Margarct Fell were 
immured in Lancaster Castle, sutferiag under a 
sentence which declared them prisoners for life, 
their friends in London and some other places, 
were subjected to hardships and privations scarce- 
ly less severe. 

Iu addition to the act against Popish recusants, 
under which a number of Friends were premun- 
ired, many were subjected to protracted sufferings 
by two other acts of Parliament. ‘The first of 


these, passed in 1661, declares that any person 


who shall maintain that the taking of an oath is 
unlawful, or who shall wilfully refuse to take an 
oath lawfully tendered, or if the said persons 
called Quakers shall assemble to the number of 
five or more, above sixteen years of age, under 
pretence of joining in a religious worship not au- 
thorized by the laws of the realm; any such per- 
son, convicted by a jury, shall, for the first of- 
fence, be fined not exceeding five pounds, or sub- 
jected to three months imprisonent; for the 
ssecond offence, ten pounds or six months imprison- 
ment; and for the third offence, they may be trans- 
ported to the British dominions beyond the seas. 

The second, called the Conventicle Act, was 
passed in 1664, and was to continue three years. 
It related to conventicles or meetings for wor- 
ship held in any other manner than is allowed by 
the liturgy of the church of England, and also to 
a refusal to take an oath in courts of justice. 
The fines, imprisonment, and banishment it im- 
posed, were similar to those named in the first 
act, with the additional severity that fines and 
imprisonment might be inflicted by the mayor of 
acity, or two justices of the peace, and that 
transportation and distraint of goods should be 
adjudged by the quarter sessions. It provided, 
moreover, that any person sentenced to trans- 
portation under this act, who should escape or 
return without leave from government, should 
be adjudged a felon and suffer death.* 


* Sewell, ii. 
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This act was doubtless procured through the 
instigation of the Anglican clergy, and was in- 
tended to apply to all nonconfurmists. The 
Friends, however, by their open and unflinching 
fidelity in keeping up their meetings, had to 
bear the brunt of the persecution. 
The first attempt made in England to trans- 
port them on account of theirreligious principles, 
was on the 24th of the first month, (March,) 
1665, when Edward Brush, Robert Hays, and 
James Harding, were taken from Newgate and 
shipped at Gravesend. 
But Robert Hays, who was already reduced 
by sickness, being removed from the prison on a 
cold day, and without sufficient food or clothing, 
died soon after he came on board.* The other 
two were taken to Jamaica, and after remaining 
| some time, returned to their homes in England. 
Kight more Friends received sentence of trans- 
portation about the same time, and were soon 
after put on board the ship Ann, Thomas May, 
master, bound for Jamaica. But owing to a 
series of remarkable occurrences, deemed provi- 
dential, the ship was prevented from going to 
sea. The Friends were set ashore and taken on 
board again no less than six times, until at length, 
after being bafiled and delayed nearly two months, 
the captain declared he would have no more to 
do with the Quakers, and gave them acertificate, 
in which he says, “I perceive that the hand of 
the Lord is aguinst me, that I dare not proceed 
on my voyage to carry them, they being innocent 
persons, and no crime signified against them wor- 
thy of banishment.”+ ‘The Friends, being thus 
set at liberty, returned to their homes, and sent 
an account of the circumstances, together with a 
copy of the captain’s certificate, to the king and 

| council, by whom an order was passed soon after, 

| directing the high:sheriff to secure them again. 

| Under this order they were committed to prison, 
and remained there seven years, until released by 
the king’s proclamation. 

About the same period, three Friends, sen- 
tenced to transportation, were put on board theship 
Mary Fortune, of Bristol, John Lloyd, master, 
bound for Barbadoes. This ship being in like 
manner delayed five weeks, the captain put the 
Friends ashore, and gave a certificate, in which 

| he uses this language, ‘ Butnow going to depart 


| = —____— 


* G. Whitehead’s Christian Progress. 
t¢ Barclay’s Letters of Early Friends. 
+ Besse’s Sufferings. 
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their ery, and the cry of their families andj ilies, and the voices of ‘ the searchers” appointed 
friends, are entered into the ears of the Lord|to bury the corpses, who, passing in their carts, 
God, and he hath smitten us even to the very] called aloud to the inhabitants, “ Bring out your 


heart, saying, ‘Cursed be he that partcth man 
and wife ;’ and, moreover, they that oppress his 
people, his plagues shall follow them whereso- | 


ever they go; and assuredly we do, in part, par- | rendered them courageous. 


take of them already ; for our censciences will | 


dead.” During the last summer month, sixteen 
hundred died daily. The people were at first 

k with consternation, but at length despair 
They then crowded 
to*the places of public worship, regardless of dan- 


in no wise let us rest, or be in quiet, for the Lord | ger from infection; for they looked upon them- 
hath smitten us with a terrible fe ur, so that we | selves as already numbered for the grave. 


can in no wise proceed to carry them.” 

Near the close of the year 1664, fifty-five | 
Friends, of whom eighteen were women, were | 
sentenced, by Judges Hyde and Twisden, to be | 
transported to Jamaica, and were kept in New- 
gate prison, before and after séntence, about thir- | 
teen months. Several ship-masters were treated | 
with, but refused to take them, saying they would | 
rather lay up their ships.* 

At length they were puton board the ship Black 
Eagle, lying in the Thames. She remained in 
the river seven weeks, during which twenty-seven 


of the Friends died, and one more was missing, | 
of whom no account could be given. She pro- | 


ceeded to sea with the remaining twenty-seven, 


teer, and the prisoners, after much rough treat- 


ment, were landed in Holland, whence all of | 
them, except one, found their way back to Eng- | 


land. The one who remained was John Claus 
a German, who had been convinced of Friends’ 


principles in England, and, after his banishment, | 


settled in Amsterdam, where he continued stead- | 


fast in the truth, and subsequently acted as in- 
terpreter for George Fox. 
Although many other Friends were sentenced 


them, except the two first mentioned. One of 


these, Edward Brush, was a very aged man, of | ful sufferers for Christ’s sake, farfrom regarding 


| death as a calamity, were prepared to welcome 


| the messenger who called them from the trials of 
It was remarked that the first death from the | 


plague in London, in 1665, was next door to the | 


good repute, who left behind him a wife and 
child to bewail his banishment to a foreign land. 


house that had been occupied by Edward Brush, 
and that it broke out soon after the transporta- 
tion of the Friends was begun. Its ravages were 
dreadful. Eight thousand died ina single week, 
and, yet, in the midst of that appalling calamity, 
BO | great was the cruelty and pres amption of the 
pe-secuters, that they continued their inhuman 
proceedings, crowding their victims into loath- 
some jails where the pestilence was known to 
exist, or placing them on board ships where the 
danger of infection was scarcely less imminent.f 

The pestilence continued ta increase until the 
beginning of autumn, when a large proportion of 
the inhabitants had left the city. ‘Trade was at 
an end, grass was growing in the thoroughfares 
of commerce, and no sound was heard in the 
streets save cries of distress from bereaved fam- 


* Memoir of Wm. Crouch, Friends’ Libr: ary, y. xi. 312. 
t G. Whitehead’s Christian Progress, p. 300. 





‘Tt was in the height of this despair,” says an 
| eye-witness, “that it pleased God to stay his hand, 
and to slacken the fury of the contagion in a 
manner as surprising as that of its beginning, 
and which demonstrated it to be his own parti- 
cular hand, above the agency of means. No- 
thing but Omnipotent Power could have done it. 


| The contagion despised all medicine : death raged 
|in every corner, and had it gone on as it did 


then, a few weeks more would have cleared the 
town of its inhabitants. In that very moment 
when thirty thousand were dead in three weeks, 
nay, when it was reported three thousand died in 
one night, and a hundred thousand more were 


| taken sick, when we might well say, ‘ Vain was 
but was taken near the coast by. a Dutch priva- | 


the help of man,’ it pleased God to cause the 
fury of it to abate, and by his immediate hand 
to disarm the enemy. It was wonderful! The 
physicians were surprised, wherever they visited, 


, | to find their patients better, and in a few days 
everybody was recovering.’’f 


When the pestilence had arrived at its great. 
est height, the arm of persecution was in 


/some measure paralyzed ; but hundreds of Friends 


were still in prison, though many had _ been re- 


leased from their bonds by death. On such oe- 
to transportation, there appears to be no account | 


° j 
of any having reached the places assigned for 


casions, no class can expect to be exempted from 
the law of mortality. ‘There is one event to 
the righteous and to the wicked ;’’ but those faith- 


time to the rewards of eternity. 
George Whitehead and Gilbert Latey, who 


| were able and devoted ministers of the gospel, 


remained in the city from a sense of duty, in 
order to minister to the sick and dying, and to 
assist in keeping up the meetings of Friends. 
Being under the influence of that divine love 
which casts out fear, they visited the prisons, and 
other places infected with the plague, adminis- 
tering to the poor sufferers nourishment for the 
body, and comfort for the soul. Many other 
Friends remained in the city for the same bene- 
volent purpose; and it was remarkable that, in 
most cases, those who were engaged in this ser- 
vice from a sense of religious. obligation, were 
wonderfully preserved. 

In other parts of the kingdom besides the 
metropolis, the sufferings of Friends on account 
of their religious testimonies were protrac ted and 
severe. In Reading, there w ere many in pr ison . 


+ Friends’ Library, vol, i. 178 
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and George lox, though a prisoner himself at 
Lancaster, wrote them the following letter of en- 
couragement. 

To ail the prisoners of the Lord, for the Truth, 
and Christ’s sake: 

“Oh! be valiant for the Truth upon the earth, 
that you may triumph in glory, over the spirits 
of the world in the everlasting seed, that reigns 
and will reign, when that which makes to suffer 
is gone, before which it was. Therefore trust in 
the name of the Lord, which hath held and kept 
up your heads, over all the storms and proud 
waves and floods, and who hath been your Rock 
of Life. Therefore sit under the shadow of the 
Almighty, that doth shade you from all heats 
and storms: rejoicing in all your sufferings, that 
you may come forth as gold seven times tried in the 
fire: and do not look at time, nor think your suf- 
ferings long; but look at Him that hath all time 
in his hand. All to be heirs of Him and possess 
Him ; and then have life eternal, and so to be 
God’s lot. He to possess you and you Him, 
who is from everlasting to everlasting, blessed 
forever! His presence be with youall. Amen.” 

“So no more, but my love to you all in the 
life that changeth not. Remember my love to all, 
as though I namedthem. GerorGe Fox.’’* 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PEACE EXEMPLIFIED. 

In the year 1798, the rebellion in Ireland af- 
forded a striking occasion to the members of the 
society of Friends, who are scattered abroad in dif- 
ferent parts of that kingdom, to put the efficacy 
of their peaceful principles to the test. It is, 
however, to be presumed, that even if outward 
preservation had not been experienced, they who 
conscientiously take the maxims of peace for the 
rule of their conduct, would hold it not less 
their duty to conform to these principles, be- 
cause the reward of such as endeavor to act in 
obedience to their Divine Master’s will, is not 
always to be looked for in the present life. 
Long before the awful period arrived, they had 
seen a spirit of contention working in the minds 
of the people, and it appeared obvious, that as 
deep-seated animosity was concentrating its 
forces on either side, nothing short of a dreadful 
conflict could extingush their mutual hatred in 
mutual slaughter. A considerable time previous 
to the breaking out of the rebellion, the society 
recommended to its members, that all who had 
guns or other weapons in their possession, should 
destroy them; in order, as was stated by the Yearly 
Meeting, “to prevent their being made use of to 
the destruction of any of our fellow-creatures, and 
more fully and clearly to support our peaceable 
and Christian testimony in these perilous times.” 
A little after this, when the government ordered 
all arms to be given up to the magistrates, it was 
@ source of satisfaction to many, that in a gene- 
ral way, the members of the society were found 


* Barclay’s Letters of Early Friends. 
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to be without any such thing in their possession. 
As the state of public affairs was drawing 
nearer to a crisis, the situation of the society, 
especially of those who resided in the vicinity of 
the contending parties, was a subject of deep 
and awful solicitude to its feeling members ; and 
many individuals had the efficacy of their reli- 
gious principles against war put in various ways 
to a severe proof. A Friend residing in the vil- 
lage of Ferns, in the county of Wextord, observ- 
ing, that on the eve of the insurrection a me- 
lancholy silence prevailed, inquired of a person 
if there was anything more than usual in pros- 
pect, and was told the country people were col- 
lecting in large bodies. At this intelligence, a 
cloud of darkness, as he described it, overspread 
his mind, and he was brought into a state of un- 
utterable distress. He knew, indeed, that he 
had endeavored to place his dependence upon an 
Almighty protector; but the feelings natural to 
every human being possessed of a Christian, peace- 
able disposition, at the prospect of the gulf that was 
opening to thousands of his misguided fellow- 
creatures, of the ruin and desolation about to fall 
upon his country, and of imminent danger to 
himself and his family, produced for some hours 
a conflict of which he found it impossible to con- 
vey an adequate idea, and almost beyond what 
he seemed able to endure, At midnight the 
town was filled with consternation; guards and 
divisions of the army were placed in different 
quarters; and the protestant inhabitants were in 
continual terror. He prevailed upon his family 
to retire to bed, but they could not sleep; yet they 
endeavored to attain that solemn retirement of 
soul, in which it is best prepared to meet the 
calamities of life, and to rely on the mercy and 
power of Omnipotence. In the morning the 
scene was very awful, the houses and stacks of 
corn were in flames in every direction around 
them, some being set on fire by the ycomanry, 
and some by their enemies, so that, between the 
two parties, total devastation seemed to be at 
hand. The protestant inhabitants were flecing 
into the towns and villages for safety, some of 
them wounded, and bringing the news of others 
that were slain. Property was then of little ac- 
count, for it was every one’s concern to escape 
with his life. The military left the town in tho 
evening, and with them the protestants, both 
those who came in for safety, and those who 
resided there. 

The next morning it was filled with an un- 
governable multitude of many thousands of 
United Irishmen, in pursuit of the army. The 
Friend’s house was soon filled with them, when, 
to his astonishment and humbling admiration, 
instead of the massacre he and his family had 
dreaded, they were met by caresses and marks of 
friendship ; the insurgents declaring that they 
intended them no injury, but would fight for, 
and protect them. Several of the poor protes- 
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tants, mostly women, returning homeward to the threat, their evil disposition towards him on that 


villages which they had deserted when the army | account seemed to be changed, for they did not 


left, came to the Friend’s door as persons who 
had no dwelling-place. They stood in the street, | 


make any requisition of the kind afterwards. 


Throughout the calamity, it was his uniform ex- 


looking up and down in all the eloquence of, perience, that the more he attended to what he 


silent distress. 
commodations, his heart and house were both | 
open to the afflicted, and notwithstanding the 
severe threatenings of the then ruling party, for 
entertaining those to whom they were hostile, he 
and his family endeavored to accommodate “0 
they could, without distinction. This was also | 
the case in the houses of most other members of 
the society in any way exposed to the contend- | 
ing parties. During the continuance of the | 
struggle, their houses appeared to be marked out 
for places of entertainment. They were almost | 
constantly full day and night ; and it was matter | 
of surprise that their provisions held out as they | 
did, to the end of the conflict. ‘The members of 
the society, and some of the then oppressed 
party, conveyed provisions to one another pri- 
vately. The United men sometimes offered part | 
of their own stock, but when it was known to be | 
plunder, or, as it was called, ‘ the spoils of war,’ 
the Friends declined to accept it; and it was 
evident that such refusal was mostly taken in 
light of an offence. From the number of United 
men who came to lodge almost every night in 
Friends’ houses, they were in continual danger 
of falling a prey to the king's army, if it should 
make an attack on the town, and un the other 
hand, the Friends were continually threatened | 
by the pikemen, for not turning out the poor | 
fugitive protestant women and their children, 
who had taken shelter under their roof. But 
though they appeared to be in danger, according 
to human apprehension, from both parties, they 
were, in fuct, alternately protected by both. 
Some of them came one morning to a Friend, 
and told him his house was to be burned that 
day in consequence of his refusal to turn out the 











protestant women that were in it. He replied, 
that if they did so, he could not help it, but that 
as long as he had a house he would keep it open 
to succor the distressed, and if they burned it 
for that reason, he must only turn out along 
with them, and share their affliction. It so 
happened that this was the regular day on which 
the meeting for worship of the society in that 
quarter was to be held, about a mile from 
Ferns, and notwithstanding the alarming de- 
nunciation, he considered it his duty to take his 
family with him to meeting, leaving his home 
with a heavy heart, as he expected soon to be 
without a habitation, as well as the means of 
present support. On his return to Ferns, how- 
ever, he was rejoiced to see his dwelling entire, 
and his heart was filled with praises and thank- 
fulness to the good Providence that had pre- 
served it. Whatever might have been the rea- 
son that prevented them from executing the | 





Though he had but small ac-, conceived to be right, in his own conduct, the 


more he seemed to be respected by them. Even 
when he remonstrated with them on account of 
the cruelties committed by their party, they 
quietly listened, and frequently acknowledged 
the wrong. A party of the king’s army came 
to Ferns, to disperse the United Irishmen who 
held possession of the place. On hearing that 
they were coming in, the Friend stood at his 
own door, lest he should be suspected of being 
an enemy. When the military came near, one 
of the soldiers stepping out of the ranks, pre- 
sented a gun to his breast, and was on the point 
of drawing the trigger, when the Friend called 
to him to “ desist from murder.” The soldier, 
like one struck with amazement, immediately let 
the gun fall from his shoulder, and presently his 
officers interfered for the Friend’s protection ; 
whose life was thus preserved as on the right 
hand and on the left. 


(To be continued.) 





LETTER FROM P. lf. TO A. L. 
‘uttenham, 1st mo. 1st, 1816. 


Dear FrienD.—Thy address of 9th mo. was 
cordially received by thy friend and fellow pil- 
grim, 8. H., it being very pleasant to find that 
I was so in thy recollection as to induce an as- 
surance of thy continued interest on my account. 
I believe it ever will remain to be grateful to me 
while memory serves to bring to view past 
events, to know that the labors of love extended 
toward my transatlantic fellow believers is not 
forgotten. ‘Thou judgest rightly in supposing, 
that my thoughts are attracted towards Phila- 
lecphia. Yes, my friend and fellow-laborer, in 
the great work, thou mayest be assured that often 
do the very yearnings of my heart turn towards 
those among whom, indeed, ] had a portion of 
deep exercise, and in some measure it will con- 
tinue to be the case ; so that thy yood report re- 
specting some was very cheering to me, and truly 
it is of mercy, and not of merit, that thus a rem- 
nant are still preserved on both sides of the 
water, and the prayer of the righteous hath so 
been heard, that the blessed heritage has not 
been given up wholly to reproach, while lamen- 
tably, on the other hand, in all lands there yet 
remains a cause for fear, that when a Philistine 
spirit prevails it may find occasions for rejoicing. 
Yet while our all gracious and Almighty protector 
continues to evince his power to be sufficient, and 
mercifully arming even striplings for the combat, 
we may continue to hope it will not be permitted 
that our cnemics triumph over us. The account 
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of Green Street meeting was very pleasant 
to me; I felt much interested about its 
erection, when I was with you, supposing from 
what we saw and felt when visiting from house 
to house in that part of the northern district, | 
that it would be filled if the house were but 
built ; and I should like to hear of the separated | 
or left behind part, how they get on, and whether 
you are about to divide the monthly meeting. 
Ah, the blessed work will prosper, if the creature 
does not frustrate it, and surely it is the will of 
the Creator of all that is good, that “the light 
of the glorious Gospel should shine” through his 
people. “ Let your light shine,” &c.,and what an 
inestimable favor hath he vouchsafed to such 
who are strengtened to do it. Of this de- 
scription are all those who are minding their 
“high calling,” which I often have been desirous 
may be the concern of my fellow professors the 
world over. It has been very consoling to many 
in this land as well as with you, that the sound 
of peace is heard in our borders. May the in- 
habitants of the earth be found worthy of so 
great a blessing, and by their conduct secure its 
continuance. The unrestrained intercourse it 





gives us, is one of the favors highly prized by | 
thy friend S. H., and I hope my correspondents 
in America will avail themselves of it, and that 
thereby I may from time to time hear how it 


fares with you in different parts of the land. 
Thy account of the holding of the Yearly Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, was very acceptable, as I 
continue to be much interested for that part of 
the vineyard, believing the Great Husbandman | 
designs ‘that fruit should be produced there. I 
hope that Yearly Meeting will be visited by some of 
the experienced and well qualified, from others on 
the continent, from which I think benefit would 
result. They are become a large body, and will 
most likely spread wide in the western territory, 
and if favored to keep their rank in righteous- 
ness, the prospect of our beloved departed T. S., | 
which thou alluded to, will be verified,—the 
“Church” will be established there! We have 
been rejoiced, after a season of great anxiety, in| 
receiving intelligence of the safe landing of our 
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acknowledge, if not quite “‘day by day,” that 
sufficient renewal of confidence is vouchsafed 
them in him who hath declared, that he is with 
his children even to the end. To these dearly 
beloved friends, if still sojourners in time, I may 


‘send my very affectionate remembrance; to them 


and others with whom I think I was permitted 
to partake in the bonds and suffering of the Gos- 
pel, (thyself included,) when an exercised ser- 
vant in your city, perhaps I am warranted in 
using the language of the apostle, ** Though ab- 
sent in the flesh, yet am I with you in the 
spirit, joying in beholding the steadfastness of 
your faith in Christ.” 

Farewell, my dear friend, thy dear wife, child- 
ren and many around thee are assuredly sharers 
in the love and best desires of thy affectionate 
friend Susanna Horne. 


THE DEATH PENALTY. 
(Concluded from page 478.) 


The death penalty is perhaps the most 
cool and deliberate murder ever perpetrated, 
as the world of mankind has had many centuries 
to reflect upon and consider its enormity, and 
thousands still go to witness the dreadful deed 
without being impressed with the sacredness of 
human life, or that it is under the especial care 


of its Almighty Giver. Oh! shame where is thy 


blush! Another important view to be taken of 


| this subject, is that not by permitting the wretched 


criminal to enter into solitary confinement, in- 
stead of suspending him on the gallows, we not 
only give him an opportunity of coming to wit- 
ness, a reconciliation with his God, but having 
learned that the way of the transgressor is hard, 
and also that the “ wages of sin is death” to all 
moral and virtuous sensibility, he may be con- 
strained to warn the profligate and ungodly, (his 
former companions in crime,) of the rock on 
which he had split ; which with the blessing of 
heaven upon his labors, would be a means of re- 
claiming some of these from their downward 
course, not from fear of the gallows, or even 
confinement, but from the principle within the 





dear dedicated sister E. Coggeshall. Her passage | human breast, which, if adhered to, will enligh- 
was remarkably trying and tedious, but her|ten the darkest heart. Another very important 
having been through all the various trials of life | feature to be viewed in the character of the 
sustained by that Power which truly has done | death penalty is this, that if it is right and just 
great things for her, she again on the bank of|in the sight of the Great Creator of the universe, 


deliverance has had to magnify the holy name, | 
and to adore his mercy in permitting her resto- 
ration to her dear companion in life and children. | 
“Those who go to sea in ships, and do business | 
on the great waters,” had need to know for what 
they venture thereon, as all who have a right 
sense of their situation will find it to be an awful 
one. The late accounts of our honorable and 
ancient friends, S. Smith and R. Jones, have | 
been indifferent, as it respects their bodily infir- 
muities, yet I have not feared their being able to 


why is the act so repulsive to every feeling of 
humanity? Why is it so difficult to procure a 
sufficient number to serve as jurors in criminal 
cases? And even when obtained, and the poor 
wretch is convicted, why is it so revolting to the 
better feelings of our nature, to put the fatal 
rope around the neck of the condemned, and 
launch him into eternity? Few can be found 
willing to serve in either case ; and do we sup- 
pose any one ever performed the latter without a 
shudder, while the blood run cold in his veins? 
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The writer knew an individual who fainted in| and a tooth for a tooth, but J say anto you that 
the attempt to tie the fatal knot, and after much | ye resist not evil. Ye have heard that it hath 
difficulty another person was procured, but in | been said, thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate 
consequence of the panic that took possession of | thine enemy. But I say unto you love your 
his mind in view of the awful deed, he failed to | enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
make the knot secure, and the poor pitiable cul-| them: that hate you, and pray for them which 


prit was precipitated to the ground. Bystanders 
could not fail observing the high state of fear 
and excitement he was in, trembling to that de- 
grec, that it was with great difficulty the knot 
was again adjusted, and the poor victim turned 
off. Men are not apt to have such feelings of 
terror in the performance of good deeds. What 
then but the witness for God in the soul, passes 


condemnation upon all who are participants in | 
legal murder ; bringing upon them those feelings | 


wherein there is torment, although many of these 


may attempt to wash their hands in innocency | 


as Pilate did. What parent can be found who, 


if he had a wayward son, who had rejected his | 


counsel, and from being associated with profligate 
companions, and giving way to vicious habits, 
(and certain it is there are such,) and had at last 
been accessory to murder, would not rejoice that 
all our better feelingsand wisest judgment should 
be enlisted in his case—that every means should 
be used to reclaim and bring him to a sense of 
the enormity of his crime, but nut that he should 


be cut off from the land of the living? No one | 
dare deny this, unless dead to every parental | 


feeling, as well as to those of humanity. 
Come forward then, humane fathers and mo- 


| despitefully use you, aud persecute you, that ye 
| may be children of your Father, which is in 
heaven.” The Scribes and Pharisees as well as 
‘the Chief Priests, strove to convince Jesus that 
it was lawful and right, as being commanded 
| by Moses, that a man, for a certain offence on 

the part of his wife, should give her a bill of de- 
| voreement and put her away, tut Jesus told 
them, for the hardness of the hearts of the peo- 
ple it was permitted; but in the beginning it 
was not so, as it was ordained of God that they 
twain should be one flesh, and what God hath 
joined let noman put asunder. The same might be 
said in taking life for life, for the hardness of the 
people’s hearts it was permitted, but not so ordained 
of God. Let no one then advance an argument 
so futile as having no foundation but the sand. 
We live in an age that our moral and religious 
advancement should keep pace with our scienti- 
fic discoveries and improvements in the arts. If 
our refleetive powers have been suspended, it 
is time we were aroused from our lethargy and 
stimulated to renewed effort; that which our 
hands find to do, that should we do with our 
'might, not suffering them to hang down with 
‘discouragement. By putting forth our shoulder 


thers, and enlist all your energies in a cause | to the wheel, we should find to our satisfaction 
deeply fraught with justice and humanity. No it was beginning to roll round, and the end in 
longer go with the current of popular feeling in | view would be ultimately effected. We would 
regard to the death penalty; it is time to be | not, however, be understood to think it right to 
awakened to this solemn subject. Rally, then, | allow the murderer to run at large, or that there 
all your forces ; let the weak say I am strong, let should not be a law sufficiently stringent to 
justice and truth be our motto, and hope our | bring him to justice. But that he be so confined 
polar star, then if God be for us, who can be | that he would be placed out of the reach of 
against us? Take courage, then, fur a brighter | harm, and that he be not suffered to mingle with 
day will yet dawn! There are some faithful ad- | his fellow men until he shall give satisfactory 
vocates, whose warm and feeling hearts not only | evidence of having become a changed man. If 

o with their erring brother to prison, but to | humiliation and prayer be sought, our heavenly 
death ; let these gird on the right kind of armor, | Father can change the heart uf the most de- 


not laying aside their shield; believing deliver- 
ance will come at last. Not long since the ar- 
gument was advanced in the hearing of the 
writer, by one called a Divine, that we had suffi- 
cient scripture to prove, that capital punishment 
was ordained of God, that it was recognized as 
such in the Mosaic law, making at the same 
time a quotation therefrom, that “ whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed ;” but did he, or any other who would ad- 
vance this doctrine, take into view, that under 
that under dispensation, some things were 
suffered because of their benighted condition, 
which were abrogated by the coming of Jesus 
Christ, and were repealed in the sermon delivered 
upon the Mount, in which he said, “ye have 
heard that it hath been said, an eye for an eye, 


| 

praved ; which the friends of the death punish- 
went must believe, else why are clergymen sent 
to the cells of the condemned to endeavor to 
bring them to a sense of their condition, and if 
brought to a state of repentance and forgiveness, 
is it not possible, if suffered to live, that they may 
be useful to their fellow creatures? And our 
consciences would be clear of the sin of spilling 
our brother’s blood, as in the case of the Moor 
and the Spaniard. The latter, having taken the 
life of the son of the Moor, and afterward feeling 
fear and condemnation, as all murderers do, he 
threw himself over a garden wall. The owner, & 
Moor, happened to be in his garden, and not 
knowing what he had done, presented him with 
half a peach. Eat this said the Moor. Pre- 
|sently the ery was heard that a young man was 
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murdered. The Moor, leaving the stranger in 
garden, stepped to the spot from whence the 
noise proceeded, and soon found his son had 
been wounded by the stranger in his garden, 
whom the people were pursuing. He hastened 
back where he left the uuknown man, who on 
being questioned, acknowledged his guilt, un- 
doubtedly anticipating the indignation of the 
Moor, and penalty of the law. How great must 
have been his surprise, when the father of his 
victim, turning to him said, you are the man 
who has killed my son. You sought protection 
here with me. I have eaten with you, I have 
given you my faith, which cannot be brokea. 
He then requested the Spaniard to follow him to 
his stable, and mounting him on one of his 
fleetest horses he said, fly far, while the night 
can cover you, you will be safe in the morning. 


You are indeed guilty of my son’s blood, but 1} 


Who, I| 


thank God I am innocent of yours. 
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around my heart. Among this number, thou 
stands pre-eminent. I greatly desired to get to 
nieeting to-day, but being unable, concluded to 
give visibility to the thoughts that often speed 
to thy habitation, and bid thee be strong in 
the Lord, and do his work faithfully. I know 
I need the advice I give, but let us be each 
other’s prompters to hold fast that which we 
have received. The fear of man is a snare, and 
and when we suffer this fear to prevail, how poor 
how blind we become, 

Many are my seasons of discouragement on 
my own, as well as on the account of others. I 
see the need there is of deeper indwelling of 
spirit, to kuow the mind of Truth, in our meet- 
ings fur discipline. For want of this, much 
that is long, and lifeless, and wearying, has to be 
listened to and borne. This is one of my sombre 
views. On the other hand, a lively hope springs 
out of an evidence—a soul sustaining evidence— 


ask, that has read this interesting account of the | that He who puts forth and goes before his own 
Moor anl Spaniard, does not fecl his bosom | is leading sens and daughters into his banquet- 
bura with admiration and sympathy for a charac-| ing house, and causing them to participate in 
ter so fraught with maguanimity, greatness of | the dainties of his kingdom, and by these a 
soul, and purity of purpose. Such was the im-| draught is sometimes handed forth to the weary, 
pression made upon the mind of the writer, | which is refreshing, both to those who give, and 
when read in childhood, and such is sti!l the im-| to those who receive. These little ones, these 
pression, with desires that all of us could truth-| babes in Christ, who draw their nourishment 
fully say, we too, can thank our God, that we| from him, who go forth at his bidding, and at 
are innocent of taking the jife of our feilow-crea-| his bidding abide in their tents, will grow 
ture, or of giving a voice in favor of such a mea- | stronger and stronger, and become valiant in his 
sure. cause. That there are such within our pale, is 

Poughkeepsie, 10th mo. 1853. to me a consoling belief. May it be thy earnest 


R. W. B. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A venerable female friend, who is prevented | 


engagement, my dear H., never to turn aside 
from these; then will thy reward be sure, and 
the end of thy race glorious. If I ever had a 
gift in the eldership, it was not so much in the 


by her infirmities from attending religious meet- | way of & reprover, as an encourager of the little 


ings, and whose residence is at a distance from 
this city, thus writes : 

““T receive the Intelligencer every week, and 
am much interested in its contents. Nicholas 
Waln’s sermon at Market Street mecting house, 
was so like his prompt manner, that it brought 
him right before me. He once addressed my 
dear brother in the street, without preface or 
comment, in these words. ‘Do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly’—this comprises the 
whole matter! 

“fam much pleased with the Intelligencer, 
and especially with the mixture of pleasurable 
instruction, taking off the stiffuess which fre- 
quently attends the writings of Friends, and the 
sameness that is irksome tv young people.” 


LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XVI. 
Tth month, 1838. 
My dear H.—I left Philadelphia, without 
bearing with me many regrets for the exchange 
I was about to make; but 1 wanted before leaving 
to call on many who are eudearingiy entwined 


ones,—the babes in Christ,--for these, my deepest 
feelings are oft enlisted. How is dear S. L.? 
Though I have not written to her, she is fre- 
quently the subject of my reflections, desiring she 
may abide in patience the appointed time of fast- 
ing and proving, as in the wilderness—then, I 
doubt not, she will, in accordance with the expe- 
rience of the blessed Master, receive administra- 
tion from the angelic spirits, which in days past 
often solaced her mind. In unerring wisdom 
she has been led into a desert land, that she may 
feel with others, similarly tried, aud be enabled 
from living experience to bid them hold on their 
way and faint not. * * * * I want to as- 
sure thee thou art very often present im spirit 
with me, but my dear H. my dwelling is mostly 
in a dry and barren land, but, so long as I am 
favored to feel ardent desires after the well» 
spring of life, there is cause to hope it wilh 
again fiow, to the refreshment of my mind. 1t 
dread a state of luke-warmness, as one of more 
danger than open rebellion. Then let us en- 
deavor to keep ever on the watch tower, ready 
to detect every wiley foe, for truly they are 
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many. When it is well with thee, do not for- | 


get that thou hast a friend, often in poor spirit 
needing the aid of aspirations from those who are 
favored with access to the throne of grace, that 
she may faint not, neither grow weary, in sea- 


sons of proving. And this friend is thy at- 
tached R. M. 





“BE PATIENT, BE GENTLE.” 

Among all the graces that adorn the Christian 
soul, like so many jewels of various colors and 
lustres, against the day of her espousals to the 
Lamb of God, there is not one more brilliant 
than patience. It is the guardian of faith, the 
preserver of peace, the cherisher of love, the 
teacher of humility. 





YOUTH. 

Youth is the vernal season of life, and the 
blossom it then puts forth are indications of the 
future fruits, which are to be gathered in the 
succeeding periods. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 22, 1853. 


Some of the difficulties frequently expressed 
by the publishers of periodicals, are not un- 
known to us; and we do not see that it can be 
otherwise while there is a variety of tastes to 
please. While one objects to the paper, because 
the whole matter is not of a religious character, 
another thinks it is altogether too sombre; and 
while we are requested to make it more of a 
child’s paper, another would remind us we are 
in danger of erring on the other hand. We 
would that our patrons should keep in view the 
object of Friends’ Intelligencer, which, we are 
willing to repeat, is, to furnish the families of 
Friends with a weekly visitor unexceptionable in 
its moral tendency, and (if happily it may be) use- 
ful in leading the minds of all, and especially 
the junior members, into a love for the blessed 
principle upon which the Society of Friends has 
its basis, even the light of Christ in the secret of 
the soul. For this purpose the experience of 
those who have been brought under its redeem- 
ing and preserving influence, is given a conspicu- 
ous place in our columns. And remembering 
with deep concern that much time is spent in 
the perusal of that which administers neither 
strength nor profit to the mind, we feel a wish, in 
our little measure, to supply those who are in 
the habit of this pernicious indulgence with a 
substitute, which, though not so attractive in 





the exterior, will be found to contain a kernel 
sweet to the taste—or, to adopt another figure of 
speech, a jewel, which the more attentively it is 
observed, the more its intrinsic value will be 
discovered, being no other than the pearl of 
truth. 

If many bright and sensitive minds among our 
young friends were turned toward the contem- 
plation of the book of nature, the wonders of 
which are ever open before them, they would 
doubtless be led to acknowledge its superiority 
to the visionary and sickly sentimentalities upon 
which their sympathies have been too often 
wasted. 

The perusal of Dick’s celestial scenery, we 
think, would materially aid in the study of the 
starry heavens, and a few extracts which are 
given from “ Rural Hours,” show how much 
enjoyment may be derived from the observance 
not only of the habits of the winged tribe and 
the waving of the forest branches, but also from 
the murmuring rill and the blossoming of a 
flower; all these mark the existence of a Su- 
preme Intelligence, to whom our thoughts are thus 
intuitively drawn with the desire to know Him 
as he really is—a privilege open to all, for he 
has declared they that seck shall find, and to 
him that knocks it shall be opened. Would 
then that we could all adopt the language of 
David—“ One thing have I desired of the Lord 
and that will I seek after, that I may dwell in 
the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to 
behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in 
his temple.” 





We are permitted to present to our readers 
some further extracts from S. M. Janney’s forth- 
coming work—the Life of George Fox, Xe. 

We understand the book will probably be 
ready for delivery the latter part of this month, 
and it is desired that those who have subscrip- 
tion papers would send them in at their earliest 
convenience. 





Diep,—On 2d day afternoon, the 31 inst. after a 
protracted illness which she bore with Christian 
patience and resignation, Anna Martina, eldest 
daughter of Aaron A. and Mary P. Hurley, aged 
eighteen years and twenty-two days. 

During her sickness she often gave evidence that 
her mind was preparing for the solemn event, and 
has left a sweet consoling assurance to her be- 
seaved parents and friends that their loss is her 
infinite gain. 
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We are willing to direct the attention of our 
young readers to a volume entitled “ Rural 
Hours,” from which we give the following ex- 
tracts. It contains “in a journal form, the 
simple record of those little events which make 
up the course of the seasons in rural life,” and the 
“trifling incidents alluded to occurred as they 
are recorded.” ‘The writer (as her language 
shows) was not a member of the Society of 
Friends, but gives evidence that with a mind at- 
tuned to the harmonies of nature, she has been 


brought to look through nature up to nature’s 
God.—Eb. 


RURAL HOURS. 
Selected for the Intelligencer from “ Rural Hours.” 


March 22d, 1848.—A thunder shower last 
night, by way of keeping the equinox, and this 
morning, to the joy of the whole community, the 
arrival of the robins is proclaimed. It is one of 
the great events of the year for us, this return of 
the robins. We have been on the watch for 
them these two days, as they generally come be- 
tween the 15th and 21st of the month; and now 
most persons you meet, oldand young, great and 
small, have something to say about them. No 
sooner is one of these first comers seen by some 
member of a family, than the fact is proclaimed 
through the house; children run in to tell their 
parents “ the robins have come!” Grandfathers 
and grandmothers put on their spectacles and 
step to the windows to look at the robins, and 
you hear neighbors gravely enquiring of each 
other, “ lave you seen the robins ?” “have you 
heard the robins?” ‘There is no other bird 
whose return is so generally noticed, and for 
several days their movements are watched with 
no little interest, as they run about the ground, 
or perch upon the leafless trees. It was last 
night, just as the shutters were closed, that they 
were heard about the doors, and we ran out to 
listen to their first greetings, but it was too dark 
tosee them. This morning, however, they were 
found in their native apple trees, and a hearty 
welcome we gave the honest creatures. 

23d. The snow is going at last. The country 
has the dappled look properly belonging to 
March in this part of the world. Broad open- 
ings of brown earth are scen every where in the 
fields and on the hill-sides. The roads are deep 
with mud; the stage coaches are ten and eleven 
hours coming the 22 miles over the hills from 
the rail road north of us. The Phoebe birds have 
arrived as well as the robins. In many parts of 
the country their return is looked upon as the sig- 
nal for beginning to make garden but that would 


not do here there is too much frost in the ground 
for the spale, 


28th. ‘The great final spring thaw going on. 
Our winter deluge of snow is sinking into the 
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earth, softening her bosom for the labors of the 
husbandman, or running off into the swollen 
streams toward the sea. Cloudy sky with mist 
on the hills, in which the pines look nobly—the 
older trees especially ; haif revealed, half shroud- 
ed, seem giant phantoms standing about the 
hill-sides. The simple note of the robin is heard 
through the gloom—a cheering sound in these 
dull hours. Perched in the topmost boughs of 
the trees, they are taking an observation, 
looking out for a convenient building notch. 
29th. Our little river runs full and swift, 
spread over its banks to nearly twice its usual 
width; the water is a fine light green, quite 
different from its darker summer tint of transpa- 
rent grey. It is singular that snow and ice in 
large quantities should always change the color 
of a stream which they have helped to fill, but so it 
is; all the waters which flow from the glaciers in 
Switzerland havea peculiar tint ; with us this effect 
is seen for a few days only, when the ice first 
breaks up in spring. Saw a caterpillar this 
afternoon, the first that has crossed our path. 
30th. The song sparrows and blue bird are 
here, and have been with us several days. The 
robins are getting quite numerous. They seem 
to come in detachments, or possibly they only 
pass from one neighborhood to another in flocks. 
Their note is very pleasant, and after the silent 
winter, falls with double sweetness on the ear. 
Their portly persons and warm red jackets, make 
them very conspicuous, flying about among the 
naked branches, and running over the wilted 
grass. They are more frequently seen on the 
ground than any other bird we have, excepting 
the sparrow, and it is amusing to watch the 
different gait of the two, The sparrow glides 
along with great agility and ease ; whether in the 
grass or on the gravel, his movement is light 
and free; but robin usually makes more fuss ; 
he runs by starts, drops his head, raises his tail, 
moves rapidly for a few feet, and then stops sud- 
denly, repeating the same course of manceuvers 
until he takes flight. The European Robin is 4 
smaller bird than ours, and lives through the 
year as far north as England, cheering his native 
fields with a simple lay even during the cold 
weather. His habits are different from those of 
our own bird—he builds in grassy banks, and 
has a trick of scraping dead leaves together before 
his door, probably with the idea of conecaling 
his nest. With us Robin never builds on the 
ground ; his nest is placed in trees, where, from 
its size, it is very conspicuous. Once ina while, 
however, he builds about a house, but in such a 
ease usually places his nest in some spot shaded 
by a vine or the branches of a tree. For two 
summers in succession, we had a nest on the 
window-sill of the second story, and this spring 
two pairs seem to be building about the eaves; 
but in all these instances, the spots chosen are 
screened by Virginia creepers. Then again, 
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with us, Robin is only musical early in spring. 
The rest of the year he is a very silent bird. 
Some few occasionally linger through the cold 
weather as far north as the Mohawk, but this 
seems accidental. Many take a south-eastern 
direction toward the sea shore, and many more 
go still further south toa milder climate. They 
ure with us, however, eight or nine months of 
the ycar—honest, homely creatures, running 
about the grass-plats and paths around our doors, 
so that they are everywhere considered as friends 
of the house. I have seen it asserted that the 
early colonists gave to the gaudy Oriole the name 
of the “English Robin,” showing how fondly 
memory colored all they had left behind, since 
our bird is very plain in its plumage, the other 
remarkably brilliant. The name of Robiu, how- 
ever, has now attached itself decidedly to the 
large red breasted thrush with which we ure all 
familiar; and although differing in many respects 
from the robin redbreast of Europe, yet with 
the name, he also inherits the favor of his 
kinsman, getting all the credit in this part of the 
world, of watching over the “babes in the 
woos,” picking berries to feed them, and gather- 
ing leaves for their covering. This afternoon, as 
we saw the robins running over the graves in the 
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| young just before it was sent away. 






sit for hour after hour, day after day, upon her 
unhatched brood, warming them with her breast, 
carefully turning them, that all may share the 
heat equally, and so fearful lest they should get 
chilled, that she will rather suffer hunger herself, 
than leave them long exposed. This voluntary 
imprisonwent of these busy, lively creatures, is 
a striking instance of that generous, enduring 
patience, which is a noble attribute of parental 
affection. We give a pretty anecdote found in 
the Gleanings” of Mr. Jesse. It occurred in 
England, and is vouched for by Mr. Jesse him. 
self. A gentleman had directed a wagon to be 
packed with hampers and boxes, intending to 
send it some distance. Its departure was delay. 
ed sometime, however, and it was placed under 
a shed, packed as it was. While there, says 
Mr. J., “a pair of robins built their nest among 
some straw in the wagon, and had hatched their 
One of the 
old birds, instead of being frightened away by 
the motion of the wagon, only left its nest from 
time to time, for the purpose of flying to the 
nearest hedge for food for its young, and thus 
alternately affording warmth and nourishment to 
them, it arrived at Worthing. The affection of 
this bird having been observed by the wagoner, 


church yard, or perched on a tombstone, looking | he took care, in unloading, not to disturb the 
at us with those large thoughtful eyes of theirs, | robin’s nest, and my readers will, I am sure, be 
we came to the conclusion that our own red-| glad to hear that the robin and its young ones 
breast must be quite as capable of a good deed as returned in safety to Walton Heath, being the 


his European brother. 


At this season, we seldom | place from whence they had set out. 


The dis- 


pass the church yard without finding robins | tance the wagon went, in going and returning, 
there; they probably have many nests among | could not have been less thanone hundred miles.” 


the trees. 


April 14th. Passing through one of the vil-| air is delightful, so soft and bland. 


lage streets this afternoon, we saw a robin’s nest 


creatures must have great confidence in their 
village neighbors, which, it is to be hoped, will 
not be abused. It was in a corner of an out- 
building, facing the street, and so near the side- 
walk, that it looked as though one could shake 
hands with the inmates across the paling. The 
mother bird was on the nest as we passed, sit 
ting, of course; she slowly moved her large brown 
eyes towards us as we stopped to watch her, but 
without the least expression of fear—indeed, she 
must see the village people coming and going all 
day long, as she sits there upon her nest. What 
a very remarkable instinct is that of a sitting 
bird. By nature, the winged creatures are full 
of life and activity, apparently needing little re- 
pose, flitting the live-long day, through the fields 
and gardens, seldom pausing, except to feed, to 
dress their feathers, or to sing. Abroad, many 
of them, before dawn, and still passing to and 
fro acros: the darkening sky of the latest twi- 
light. Capable also, when necessary, of a pro- 
longed flight, which stretches across seas and 
continents. And yet, there is not one of these 
little winged mothers, but what will patiently 








May 16th. The weather clears slowly, but the 
Strolled 


. , away from the village, in quiet fields by the river, 
in a very low and exposed position. The honest | 


where sloping meadows and a border of wood 
shut one out from the world. Sweetly calm— 
nothing stirring, but the river flowing gently 
past, and a few solitary birds flitting gently to 
and fro like messengers of peace. The sunshine 
is scarcely needed to inhance the beauty of May. 
The veil of a cloudy sky seems, this evening, to 
throw an additional charm over the sweetness of 
the season. At hours like these, the immeasu- 
rable goodness, the infinite wisdom of our heaven- 
ly Father are displayed in so great a degree of 
condescending tenderness to unworthy, sinful man, 
as must appear quite incomprehensible—entire- 
ly incredible to reason alone, were it not for the 
recollection of the mercies of past years—the 
positive proofs of experience, while faith, with 
the holy teaching of revelation, proclaims the 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long 
suffering, and abundant in mercy and goodness. 
What have the best of us done to merit one such 
day, in a life-time of follies, and failings, and 
sins? The air we breathe, so pure and balmy; 
the mottled heayens above, so mild and kindly; 
the young herb beneath our feet, so delicately 
fresh ; every plant of the field, decked in beauty, 
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every tree of the forest, clothed in dignity—all 
unite to remind us that despite our own unwor- 
thiness, God’s mercies are new every morning. 

Perhaps some of us have carried heavy hearts 
about with us during the month of May. There 
is sorrow on earth amid the joys of spring, as at 
other seasons, but at this gracious and beautiful 
period, the works of the great Creator unite in 
themselves to cheer the sad. Often during hours 
of keen regret, of bitter disappointment, of 
heavy grief, man is called upon to acknowledge 
how powerless is the voice of his fellow-man, 
when offering consolation. Not, indeed, that true 
friendship has no balm to offer the afflicted ; the 
sympathy of those we love is ever precious, and 
God forbid we should despise one kindly feeling, 
one gentle word. But as the days roll onward 
amid the sorrows, the strifes, the deceits, the 
cares which beset our path, it must often happen 
that the full measure of our grief—it may be, of 
vir weakness—will be known to our Maker 
only. We often need much more than sympa- 
thy. The wisest and greatest among us often 
require guidance, support, strength; and for 
these, when they fail on earth, we must look 
above. 


AN AUTUMNAL RETROSPECT. 


These autumn days beget in one’s mind reflec- 


tions at once sad and attractive. In this season 
the emerald of forest and field fades by imper- 
ceptible degrees into russet brown. Through 
crevice and corner the wind sighs in mournful 
cadences, as if singing the solemn requiem of the 
departing year. The naked boughs of trees 
peep out from their variegated drapery, and the 
crisp and fallen leaf toys gracefully with the 
zephyr,—the chilly air creeps stealthily over and 
among the rustling foliage, and brook and rivu- 
let dashes joyously onward, “ making music 
with the enamelled stones.” 

We have arrived at the end of a season, 
marked in a peculiar manner. Draw-bridges 
have yawned in the path of the steam engine. 
The monstrous motor of civilization, scorning 
the efforts of man to bind it down with steel and 
iron, has scattered to the winds great ships, and 
marked the scene of its victories with hecatombs 
of ghastly corpses. The great lines of communi- 
cation and travel are red, all over, with the 
blood of martyrs. Opposing trains, in mighty 
madness, have rushed to each other's embrace, 
and scarcely can there be found a burial place, 
in all our land, that is not the resting place of 
some murdered victim “of disastrous accident.” 
There are vacant places at many a board and 
desolation at many a hearthstone, where sorrow 
was unknown, when the spring flower blossomed 
in our northern homes. 

Yonder, in a beautiful Southern city, strong 
manand maiden have gone down before the breath 
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of the pestilence. No sound disturbs the noise- 
less monotony of its streets, save the slow rum- 
bling of a funeral cortege, that winds towards 
¥ the cities of the dead.” Plague stricken and 
| dismayed, the flying population have carried 
' with them the misama of death to sister cities, 
and the valley of the great “‘ Father of Waters” 
‘is a Golgotha, as baleful as the Upas tree— 
| death-dealing like the Sirocco. No sprinking of 
| door-post or lintel stops the entrance of the de- 
| stroying Angel. It takes the millionaire from 
the palace and the sot from the hovel. It scorns 
the barriers of rank and social position. It 
| counts amongst its victims the high and the low 
'—the master and. the slave. The vehicles of 
‘trade are freighted with the malaria—the air 
/comes to us tainted with fever. Great fear is 
| abroad in the land. At the exchange board and 
in the council chamber—at the church door and 
_in the parlor—it drives out every topic. Knots 
| of men standing at the street corners 


‘‘ Whisper with white lips—it comes! it comes !” 


Anxious friends read the daily lists of the 

| dead, trembling lest the name of the loved one 
is there. Charity has flowed into the devoted 
| city in plenteous streams. Comminities, robust 
with health, have held out their hands to aid 
the distresses of brethren, and jealous sections 
|have forgotten the heats of party strife, in a 
' generous rivalry of alms-giving. 
Such is the fearful retrospect. It has been a 
‘year crowded with gloomy memories. Death, 
| the great reaper, has gone into the harvest, and 
| has come back loaded with spoils. From the 
| Presidential mansion to the rudest hamlet on 
|our western frontier, he has selected, with un- 
sparing hand, his countless victims.—Daily 
| Register. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“¢T will assert Eternal Providence, and justify the 
ways of God to man.”” 

I have often been pained in reading and in 
hearing remarks, that appear to make our 
heavenly Father the author of much that is 
termed evil, when these things are often the re- 
sult of man’s folly and recklessness, and are as 
surely the effect of causcs, as that our hand is 
burned if thrust in the fire. The many distress- 
ing accidents we hear of, are sometimes called, 
in our periodicals, *dispensations of an angry 
providence.” I cannot thus view them. For 
the very essence of the all merciful being love, I 
believe, were his rational family guided by the 
laws He has given them for the preservation of 
physical and spiritual life, they would be pre- 
served from many dangers and emergencies 1m 
which they now often find themselves placed. 
The monitions of His blessed and holy spirit, if 
obeyed, would keep our feet in all our goings, 
land even in outward affairs prove a safeguard 
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round about us. Thus would wisdom be justi- 
fied of her children, and man would oceupy the 
exalted and dignified position designed by his 
Creator, in accordance with scripture language, 
“man have I formed for myself, that he should 
show forth my praise.” 





FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 
CHERRY BeLow Firtu STREET. 
List of Books.recently introduced. 
Continued from page 476. 
Good’s Animalia, *Taylor’s Ancient History. 
Rudiments of Architecture. 
Cooper’s Country Rambles. 
White Slaves of England. Autographs for Freedom. 
Everett’s Orations, 2 volumes. 
Sparing to Spend. 
Ida Pfeiffer’s visit to the Holy Land, Egypt & Italy. 
?Tschudi’s Travels in Peru. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science. 
Robbin’s Guide to Knowledge. 
Slavery in the Barbary States. 
Noble Deeds and Brilliant Exploits. 
Celebrated Children of all ages and nations. 
Todd’s Anatomy of the Brain. 
Fowler’s Self Culture, Fowler on Memory. 
Extract from the Minutes. 
J. M. ELLIS, Clerk Com. Man. 







Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WANTS, 
I want, O, I want to attain 
Some likeness, my Saviour, to thee— 
That longed-for resemblance once more to regain; 
Thy comeliness put upon me. 
1 John iii. 2, 3. 
T want to be marked for thy own, 
Thy seal on my forehead to wear— 
To receive that new name” on the mystic white stone, 
Which only thyself canst declare. 
Rey. ii. 17. 
I want every moment to feel 
That the Spirit does dwell in my heart— 
That His power is present to cleanse and to heal, 
And newness of life to impart. 
Rom. viii. 11-16, 
I want so in Thee to abide, 
As to bring forth some fruit to thy praise ; 
The branch Theu prunest, though feeble and dried, 
May languish but never decays. 
‘John xv. 2-5. 
I want Thine own hand to unbind 
Fach tie to terrestrial things, 
Too tenderly cherished, too closely entwined, 
Where my heart too tenaciously clings. 
1 John ii. 15. 
I want, by my aspect serene, 
My actions and words, to declare, 
That my treasure is placed in a country unseen, 
That my heart and affections are there. 
Matt. vi, 19-21. 
I want, as a traveller, to haste 
Straight onward, nor pause on my way ; 
No forethought nor anxious contrivance to waste 
On the tent only fixed for a day. 
Heb. iii. 5-6, 
I want, (and this sums up my prayer.) 
To glorify Thee till I die, 
Then calmly to yield up my soul to Thy care, 
And breathe out in prayer my last sigh. 
Phil. iii. 8-9, 
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“TIME TO ME THIS TRUTH HAS TAUGHT.” 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Time to me this truth has taught, 
(Tis a truth that’s worth revealing,) 
More offend froin want of thought 
Than from any want of feeling ; 
If advice we would convey, 
There’s a time we should convey it, 
If we've but a word to say, 
There’s a time in which to say it. 


Oft unknowingly the tongue 

Touches on a chord so aching, 
That a word or accent wrong 

Pains the heart almost to breaking : 
Many a tear of wounded pride, 

Many a fault of human blindness, 
Has been soothed or turned aside 

By a quiet voice of kindness. 


Many a beauteous flower decays, 
Though we tend it e’re so much: 
Something secret in it preys, 
Which no human aid can touch. 
So in many a lovely breast 
Lies some canker-grief concealed; 
That if touched is more oppressed, 
Left unto itself is healed. 





“NOTHING TO DO” 


“Nothing to do?’ O, pause and look around 
At those oppressed with want, and sorrow too! 
Look at the wrongs, the sufferings that abound, 
Ere yet thou sayst there’s naught for thee to do. 


“Nothing todo?’ Are there no hearts that ache— 
No erre-worn breasts that heave an anguished sigh— 
No burthens that thy hands may lighter make— 
No bitter tears thy sympathy might dry? 


Are there no hungry that thy hand may feed— 
No sick to aid, no naked to be clad ? 

Are there no blind whose footsteps thou mayst lead—~ 
No mourning heart that thou couldst make less sad 


“Nothing todo?” Hast thou no store of gold— 

No wealth of time that thou shouldst well employ? 
No hidden talent that thon shouldst unfold— 

No gift that thou shouldst use for others’ joy ? 


“Nothing todo?” 0, look without, within ! ; 
Be to thyself and to thy duties true : 

Look on the world, its troubles, and its sin, 
And own that thou hast much indeed to do! 





AUTUMN. 
BY LONGFELLOW. 


Thou comest, Autumn! heralded by rain; 
With banners by great gales incessant fanned 
Brighter than brightest silks of Sarmacand, 
And stately oxen harnessed to thy wain, 
Thou standest, like imperial Charlemagne, 
Upon thy bridge of gold; thy royal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions o’er the land; 
Blessing the farms through all thy vast domain. 
Thy shield is the red harvest moon suspended 
So long beneath the heaven's o’erhanging eaves ; 
Thy steps are by the farmer’s prayers attended ; 
Like flames upon the altar shine the sheaves; , 
And following thee in thine ovation splendid, 
Thine almoner, the wind, scatters the golden leaves. 





—a 4 bd” 
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SLAVE-HUNTS IN THE SAHARA. 


BY HORACE ST. JOHN. 


Remote in the wilderness of Central Africa 
slavery brings forth its offspring. There, among 
beautiful hills and oases, watered by delicious 
springs, with date-groves shading hamlets which 
seem all pleasantness and peace, mothers nurse 
the young brood which is to pine and toil, and 
perish in the sugar or tobacco grounds of Cuba 
or the Western Continent. 

We may choose a city of the once famous and 
mysterious kingdom of Bournou—the city of 
Zinder, buried deep in the centre of Africa; it is 
picturesquely situated amid undulations of green 
hills, with sprinkles of gigantic knolls. Mea- 
dows lie around it without fences, and corn stacks 
and grannaries stand in the open country with- 
out bolt or guard, illustrating a feeling of honor 
among these “ mighty hunters” of their fellow- 
men. About twenty thousand people dwell 
here in habitations which are scattered over a 
vast space of ground. A conical hill, or a block 
of granite, marks each separate quarter. Circu- 
lar walls of matting, enclosing a number of huts, 
or mud-houses, devote the residence of a chief- 
tain, while irregular clusters show where the in- 
ferior qualities of the population are congregated. | 
At sunset one or two hundred vultures fly iu a 
circle over the city, and clean it from refuse col- 
lected in the day. There are two weekly mar- 
kets, when cattle, camels, sheep, flesh, fish, 
wheat, honey, hotkabobs, and sweet potatues are 
exposed for sale, besides merchandise and slaves. 
Fruit and vegetables of the most cooling kinds 
are brought from gardens which pleasantly en- | 
circle Zinder, and thus a strange nation passes a 
strange but unromantic life. 

The great trade of the kingdom is in slaves, 
who are classed in a peculiar manner. The best 
of them go to the city of Niffe, to be there ship- | 
ped fir America. ‘here is an immense traffic 
in these slaves ; who are exchanged for American 
goods, which are to be fuund in these markets 
more abundantly than those of any other country. | 
The chief slave hunters in these kingdoms are, | 
of course, the kings themselves. Some of them 
g0 out once a year, others once a month, and on | 
various pretences, though many avow openly the 
purposes of their expedition. Formerly, when | 
the rulers were Moslems, and the people idol. | 
aters, a religious ery covered the shame of the 
kidnapper, but the whole population became 
Mohammedan, and then the faithful hunted the | 
faithful as savagely as they had before hunted 
the Kaffirs or infidels! Their common plan is | 
this: A chief foments a quarrel with some town 
or village within his territories, upon some affair 
of taxation, and then, to vindicate his rights, 
marches forth and captures all the inhabitants. 
In order to enjoy this privilege he pays a tribute 
to the Great Sheikh, or Lord of Bournou. 





| one for his share. 


and the line of the next march. 
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A regular razzia, or slave hunt in the Saharra, 
is perhaps the most extraordinary of all the ope- 
rations invented by man to obtain wealth. Tor 
some time before, there is generally a rumor in 
the city that this event is to take place, and 
great is the excitement in the bordering coun- 
tries until it is known in which direction the sar- 
kee or governor will march, This village is now 
named, and now that; but a mystery usually 
prevails till within a few days of the start. 
Meanwhile, small parties are sent out from time 
to time to steal “a family or two,” in order to 
be exchanged for certain nuts which the sarkee 
is pleased to like. Then, perhaps a boy pilfers 
a little fruit. Public justice must be vindicated ! 
He is sold in the bazaar, and not only he, but 
his father, mother and sisters, and perhaps the 
whole circle of his relations, the money being 
appropriated by the chief. 

Gradually, however, the plan of the great raz- 
zia is completed. A thousand slaves are re- 
quired—so many to be sent to the sheikh, so many 
to be distributed among the inferior traders, and 
so many to be kept by the surkee. If a common 
man catches five, three belong to him, and two 
to his feudal master ; if he kidnaps two, each has 
Thus the whole populace has 
an interest in the result of the expedition ; and 
all join with hope and glee to chase the peaceful 
villagers of the contiguous country, and bring 
them home desolate and in chains. Five thousand 
cavalry, and thirty thousand bowmen assemble on 
a plain near the city ; the drums of Zinder beat; 
the people shout ; gaudy flags and emblems stream 


‘in the sun; and away goes the cavalcade with as 


much pomp and pride as Napolcon’s legions wind- 
ing along the heights to conquer at Marengo. 
After three or four hours’ ride they usually 


|encamp, and a market is opened for traffic in 


provisions. Since no women accompany the raz- 
zia, the men cook and do all the work. The first 
advance is often made in a direction contrary to 
that actually proposed to be taken—for the route 


of the expedition is kept a profound secret, so 


that aa unsuspecting population may be taken 
by surprise. At night the leader calls his chosen 
troops around him, distributes nuts among them, 
indicates a part of his plan, and orders the hour 
This is made 
at midnight, or as soon as the moon rises, when 
the whole black army is again in motion, drag- 


‘ging its huge length through date-groves and 


stubble-ficlds, and valleys and hills, tow:.rd- so ne 
devoted town destined for the first plunder. The 
chief takes care not to expose himself, but 
marches with a body guard, which surrounds 
him while a battle goes on. These warriors are 
covered with mattrass stuffing to protect them 
against arrows and spears; while a number of 
*generals’’ direct the attack, und the shield- 
bearers press forward to capture or die! 

After several days’ journey the army reaches 
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@ country where slaves may be caught, and dis- 
perses itself to the several cities and villages. 
Sometimes the people defend themselves hero- 
ically with their bows and arrows; flying to the 
summits of rocks, and selling their liberty dearly. 
Often, however, they are surprised while they 
are preparing their meals, or dancing, or celebra- 
ting a bridal feast ; and then the enemy rush in, 
seize them, chain and bear them unresistin 
away. If the hamlet be girt with stockades, a 
garrison of expert archers may occasionally 
drive back the forlorn hope of the slave-hunters, 
but a seeond assault is victorious; and the 
dwellings are left level with the earth. The hut 
doors are violently broken open; the inside is 
ransacked ; the milk-bowls and calabashes are 
taken, with the bows, arrows and axes; and the 
ruin is oext unroofed or set on fire, while the 
cattle, the sheep and the goats are swept out of 
every field to swell the general booty. 
Meanwhile, in Zinder the inhabitants await 
eagerly the return of the hunters. These are 
sent out to different elevations near the city, to 
watch for the shadow and the dust of the home- 
ward-marching army. At length, after an ab- 
sence more or less prolonged, a cry is heard, 
“The sarkee is coming!’ All the population 
throngs out to learn the truth. If he is not him- 
self within sight, the fruits of his achievements 
are visible. A single horseman paces along, 
showing the way to a miserable train of newly- 
made slaves. Here comes a group of little boys, 
naked, fearless, playing about as though it were 
a holiday; then a string of mothers dragging 
themselves along, with babes at their breasts; 
then girls of various ages, some scarcely bloomed 
out of childhood, others ripened to maturity ; 
then, as Richardson describes in his wonderfully- 
striking narrative, old men bent two-double with 


the weight of many years, their trembling chins | 


droopiug towards the ground, “their poor old 
heads covered with white wool;” next come aged 
women, tottering and helping themselves along 
with staves, and after them stout youths, chained 
neck and neck together, who are huddled 


through the gateways, never to pass them but in 
bonds. 


{To be continued.) 





VARIETIES. 


Curious Discovery.—The Corriere Mercantile of 
Genoa, quotes a letter of the 15th, mentioning the 
discovery at Pompeii of three human skeletons, 
evidently belonging to one family, together with 
that of a dog. The postures in which they were 
found lead to the presumption that they were enga- 
ged in flight at the time of the eruption, bat were 
overtaken by the lava, the dog refusing to leave his 
master. They had bags of gold and silver coin 
with them; one of the skeletons, still displaying 
rings and ornaments, was that of a young girl, pro- 
bably ihe daugliter of the fugitives. 





———— 


An Ancient Paper Mitu.—The old Paper Mill, 
in which the paper was manufactured used by Ben. 
jamin Franklin in his printing office, is still in ope. 
ration on Chester Creek, Delaware County, Pa, 
The paper was maile at that time, and is still man. 
ufactured by hand. Scarcely any change has been 
made in the mill, and the same process of making 
rags into paper is in operation to-day as was follow. 
ed some one hundred and forty years ago ; the mill 
having been erected in the year 1713 —Fhila. Reg. 


“Mark that text,” said Richard Adkins to his 
grandson, who was reading to him the thirty-second 
Psalm ;” ‘mark that text:” *He that trusteth in 
the Lord, mercy shall compass him about.’ I read 
it in my youth and believed it; and now I read it 
in my old age, thank God.T know it to be true. Oh, 
it is a blessed thing, in the midst of the joys and 
sorrows of the world, to tiust in the Lord. 


Opentne oF THE First RaiLRroap 1n AFRrica.— 
Accounts from Alexandria, Egypt, state that the 
Cairo and Alexandria Railway had been partially 
opened. A letter, dated the 2Ist, says— 

“The first Railway ever constructed in Africa has 
been for twenty five miles from Alexandria, traver- 
sed this day by locomotives, and in the land of the 
Pyramids one more monument has been added to 
the abiding splendor of the past. There is to be 
a more formal opening in a few months, when the 
first section to the Nile is completed.” 


An ArricaN Prince.—Among the passengers by 
the Severn, which arrived lately at Southampton, 
England, was Prince Sidi, the son of a powerful 
African chiefiain over the Trarzas people, who trade 
with the islands and portions of the African continent 
which form the French colonial establishments be- 
tween the Senegal and Gambia rivers. The Prince 
came on board the Severn at St. Vincent, having 
been conveyed from Senegal to that island iu a 
man-of-war, and was accompanied by M. Protet, 
the civil and military Governor of Senegal, with 
whom he proceeds immediately to France. His ob- 
ject is to visit Europe, and in this he was prompied 
by his own curiosity, and had his father’s consent. 
He is a fine young man, about twenty years of age, 
with regular Arab features. His language is Ara- 
bic, and his religion Mahomedan, His dress bore 
the symbols of rank and power. 


Lake Surertor Iron Mountatns.—In reference 
to the Iron Mountains, the Lake Superior Journal 
says they are scarcely to be estimated. There is 
iron enough, it says, and that of the best quality, to 
supply the wants of the entire country for centuries 
to come, an the wonderful deposits of this metal 
are beautifully situated in a woody country, in the 
midst of a rich soil, with splendid streams, water- 
falls, and lakes; and all of these lands have been 
bought, within a half-dozen years, at the Govern- 
ment price of ten shillings per acre; now theit 
value cannot be estimated. 


Scnoon For Ipiortc CurtpRen.—A meeting of 
the Board of Directors of this Institution, situated 
on School street, in this borough, took place at the 
Institution on Wednesday last. Bishop Potter pre- 
sided. The evidence laid before the Board, exhibit- 
ed clearly the advantages of the school. Judge 


Kane offered a series of resolutions, with a view to 
the early estabiishment of the Institution on a firm 
basis. 


The amount of funds now subscribed, t - 
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ward the $10,000 necessary to be raised, before any 

yttion of the State appropriation can be obtained, 
is $3,000. On motion of Dr. Kirkbride, it was re- 
sulved, that the committee on admissions be autho- 
rized to receive into the Institution, ten of the 
twenty State pupils, whose term in the school shall 
expire on the adjournment of the next Legislature. 
According to the Jast census, there were not less 
than fourteen hundred and forty-eight idiots in 
Pennsylvania. The school went into operation on 
the first of last July, under the charge of Mr. J. B. 
Richards, with a class of eight children. 

It is to be hoped that a strong and successful ef- 
fort will be made to obtain the necessary amount of 
funda to secure the Siate appropriation, in order that 
the institution may be put fairly into operation, and 
be of substantial value to this unfortunate class of 
our population. 

Sowinc Garven Seeps 1x Autumn.—The prac- 
tice of sowing the seeds of hardy Wegetables for 
early spring use, at such atime of year, that they 
shall make considerable growth before winter, has 
been practised with great success by some garden- 
ers, particniarly for lettuce, early cabbage, early 
onions, spinach, &c. But it often happens that the 
soil is suffering from the severe autumn droughts at 
the bes: tine fur sowing. J. Towers, a skilful Eng- 
lish gardener, pursues the following method: He 
first thoroughly soaks with a watering-pot the entire 
space to be seeded at sunset, and the surface cover- 
ed with mats all night, and until late the next after- 
noon, when the watering and covering is again re- 
peated, and so on for three successive days, By 
this time the soil is brought to a fine, friable, quite 
moist condition, when the drills are drawn, a wa- 
tering yiven along each, the seed then sown and 
covered with the screened earth. Every good seed 
will grow without failure, and with no appearance 
of the unevenness so common with dry weather 
sowing. Superficial watering, as is commonly 
practised at this season, is perfectly futile, and 
soaking the seed merely will be of little use. A 
very weak solution of guano may be used for 
moistening the drills. 


IBRARY ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS.—The 
4 Annual Meeting will be held at the Library, in 
Cherry Street, on Sixth day evening, the 21st inst., at 


74 o’clock ; at which time the Report forthe past year | 


will be read, a new committee appointed, and other 
business transacted. 
A particular attendance is requested. 
THOMAS RIDGWAY, Clerk. 








10th mo., 1853. 
\ ANTED.—A Friend to take charge of the Male 
Department of Friends’ Central School. Appli- 
cation can be made to Dillwyn Parrish, corner of 
Eighth and Arch streets. 


OARDING SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 
The Subscriber offers for sale, the Property in 
Loudon County, Virginia, called SPRINGDALE, 
where a Boarding School was kept for many years, but 
has recently been discontinued. It is an eligible situa- 
tion for a School, being in a densely settled neighbor- 
hoad and a healthy location. A railroad is now being 
located nar it, leading to the city of Alexandria. The 
house was built for a Boarding School, and the land 
attached to it is yery productive. For further par- 

ticulars, inquire of 

Samuvet M. Janvey, 


9th mo. 2ith. 28 North Fourth St. 
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WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL, for Young 
Men and Boys. 

The Winter Session of this School will commence the 
14th of 11th mo., 1853, and continue twenty weeks, 
The course of instruction will embrace the usual 
ranches of an English education, also elementary in. 
struction in Latin. 

A course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy will be 
delivered, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. Terms 
for boarding, washing, tuition, &c., are $60 per session, 
and no extra charges. Reading books, pens, ink and 
pencils furnished gratuitously. All other books and 
stationery at the usual prices. For circulars or lur- 
ther information address the Principal. 


DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr. Teacher. 


REFERENCES. 

Oliver Hough, No. 472 Spruce st. 

John Gilbert, No. 179 North Third st. 

Thomas Foulke, No. 176 Rivington st. New York. 


Springhouse P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 9 mo. 10 


\V OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. Bensamin B. 
Lirpincortt, Principal. 


The course of instruction in this Institution embraces 
an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorough English 
Education. Siethematical and Physical Science will 
be thoroughly taught. . Lectures will be given on all 
the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 
clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good collection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia- 
grams. Those who may wish to engage in any of the 
Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
Architectural and Perspective drawing. : 

This Institution is situated in the upper end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road Jeading 
from Can.den to Mount Holly, about eight and a half 
miles from each place. This Village is known as one 
of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 


| Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 


desire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, 
and is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 
a knowledge of these Sciences. 

The School year consists of forty weeks, commenc- 
ing on the first of the tenth month (October.) 

For Board, Lodging, Washing. Tuition, Fuel, Pens 
| and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
| and the other half at the middle of the term. Twenty 
Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 





which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
| Each person will be required to furnish his own basin 
and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 
marked with the owner’s name in full. 

Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 
attention. 

Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 
day,) by which passengers may be conveyed immedi- 
ately to the door. 

For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 


BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
9th mo. 17.—1833. 


EACHER WANTED.—A single man, whois a 
member, and who is fully competent to teach the 
higher as well as the lower branches of an English Edu- 
cation, may obtain a situation in Wrightstown Friend’s 
School, by making immediate application to 
THOMAS WARNER, 
Wrightstown P. O. Bucks Co. Pa 
Wrightstown, Pa., Imo. 26th 1853. 
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Tes r AND DEPOSIT COMPANY— 

THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 

and TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 

A few doors above Fourth street, South side. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Bonds 
and Mortgages. 

Give particular attention to the reception and man- 
agement of Trusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 
tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 
and Assignees: and receive Deposits on Interest, paya- 
ble at short notice, or on demand, as may be agreed upon. 

They Losure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 
to those Insured for Life. The Premium may be paid 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Grant Annuities and Endowments, and make con- 
tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 


MANAGERS. 


Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Armon Davis. D. Danner, 

Joho Jay Sanith, Frederick Browa, 
Robert Pearsall, George Taber, 
Joseph Yeager, John R. Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, . 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 


Pamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 
tions, fur.n of application, and further information can 
be had at the office. 

THOMAS RIDGWAY, President, 

Joun F. James, Actuary. 

6th mo. 11th, 1853-6 months. 


Frieads’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Fighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To alarge and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Piain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stutis and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 

Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 

P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cté. 

200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 12} cts., 
cost more to import. Sth mo. 7.—tf. 
A’ Geonrr BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 

COUNrY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BUOYS.—Will commence its Session the first of Tenth 
month next and continue nine months. 

All the branches of athorough English Education are 
aught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages 

A iegular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered. 

Terins.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$14 per month. Drawing $2, Latin and Greek $2, 
French and German $2. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

9th mo. 10, 1853—+tf, 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


. RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, Chester Co., 
Pa., for Young Men and Boys. 

The Winter Session of this School will commence 
on the 7th of 11th mo. next, and continue in session 
twenty weeks. The usual branches of a thorough 
English education will be taught. Lectures are de- 
livered during the term on Chemistry, Philosophy, and 
Astronomy, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. 
Terms $50 00 persession. The French language $5 0 
extra. For further particulars address the Principal, 
Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 

9 mo. 10th.—6t. 


NLDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

“4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution 
is pleasantly situated in the village of Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem county, N. J., on the Turnpike leading from 
Woodstown, via Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red 
Bank; one mile from the former, and eighteen from 
the latter place. 

The branches to be taught in this Institution, are 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Terrestrial 
and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps and 
Globes ;- History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying theoretically and 
practically ; Astronomy and Navigation, including the 
calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses ; Occultations, 
Transits, &c. Also, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and Physiology. 

The Winter Term will commence on the 7th of 1ith 
mo., and continue in Session 22 weeks. 

Terms of admission, $60 per Session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, and mending. No extra charges, 
except for the use of Mathematical books and Instru- 
ments. 

For circulars, &c., address 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Priveipal. 

Eldridge’s Hill, Salem county, N. J. 

7th mo. 30th, 1853, 


ppg BOARDING SCHOO], FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N, J., 

The accominodations at this institution in cunse 
quence of theincreased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Winter term will commence the 14thof 11th mo. 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks, 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &. except mathematical books and 
instruments. Gne half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 

H. W. RIDGSVAY. 
0G Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 

pass the school. 4th ma. 15th--tf. 
ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Winter Session of this Institution on 
the 7th of 11th mo. next The course of instruction. 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientifie 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 54dollars. No extras 
except for the Greek, Latin and French Languages, 

which will be 5 dollars each. 

For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

9th mo. 4th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 


Merrihew & T hompson, Pre. Merchant above 4th st. 
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